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ever it was in his power. The friend of the In- 
dian had occasion, some years after, to go into 
the wilderness between Litchfield and Albany, 
where he was taken prisoner by an Indian scout, 
and carried to Canada. On his arrival at the 

rincipal settlement of the tribe, it was proposed 
C some of the captors that be should be put to 
death ; but during the consultation, an old woman 
demanded that he should be given up to her, 
that she might adopt him for a son who had been 
lost in the war. Accordingly he was given up 
to her, and he passed the succeeding winter in 
her family, amidst the usual circumstances of 
savage hospitality. 

While, in the course of the following summer, 
he was at work alone in the forest, an unknown 
Indian came and asked him to go to a place he 
pointed out on a given day ; and to this he agreed, 
though not without some apprehension that mis- 
chief was contemplated. His fears increased, 
his promise was broken. The same person re- 
peated his visit, and after excusing himself in 
the best way he could, he made another engage- 
ment, and kept his word. On reaching the ap- 
pointed spot, he found the Indian provided with 
ammunition, two muskets, and two knapsacks ; 
he was ordered to take one of each, and he fol- 
lowed his conductor, under the persuasion that, 
had he intended him injury he might have de- 


in describing the effect, said, “ These words sunk 
into my heart, like lead in the waters. For days 
and weeks I could think of little else. They 
would follow me wherever I went.” The issue 
was, that he soon after made a public profession 
of religion. The chain of events which followed 
from his going to listen to Whitfield were prob- 
ably as unexpected to him, as the reward re- 
ceived for his kindness to the Indian was to the 
inhabitant of Litchfield. 
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emnben, Sempeser Cs, Bo. A fable is related of a hermit and his olive 


tree, which illustrates how difficult it is for short- 
sighted man to know what really is best for him; 
and how wise it is in all things to be submissive 
to the will of God, and leave ourselves in his 
hands. The fable says: An aged hermit planted 
an olive tree near his cave; and then, thinkin 

it might want water, he prayed to God to sen 

rain. So, the rain came down and watered his 
olive tree. Then he thought a little warm sun 
would do it good; so he prayed for warmth and 
sunshine, and the sun shone, and it was very hot. 
Then, as the sapling looked somewhat feeble, the 
hermit thought, “ What it now wants is a little 
frost to brace it.” Accordingly he prayed for 
frost, and that night the hoar-frost covered the 
ground. But the olive somehow did not seem 
to thrive, so he thought that possibly a warm 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Incidents and Reflections —No. 187. 


UNEXPECTED RESULTS. 





We are so unable to penetrate the future and 

foresee the results of our actions, or the conse- 

quences that will flow from the circumstances 

: which surround us; that not only do we need a 

wisdom higher than our own to guide us, but we 

may be induced to complain of inconveniences 

1 which are really part of the designs of Provi- 
’ pence for our protection or welfare, 

: A story is told of a merchant who was return- 






















. ing from market on horseback, with a sum of | spatched him at once. 1n the daytime they shot | southerly wind might help it on; and he prayed 
, money in a valise behind him. The rain fell} at game that came in their way, and at night | that the south wind might blow upon his tree, 
, with such violence that he was wet to the skin, | they slept by the fire they had kindled; but the | and the hot south wind blew, and the olive died! 
. and he was ready to murmur at the weather | silence of the Indian, as to the object of their | Some days after, he was visiting a brother her- 
, and the discomfort it occasioned. He reached | expedition, was mysterious and profound. After | mit, and he noticed that he had a remarkably 
1 the borders of a forest, and to his terror beheld | many days had thus passed, they came one morn- | fine olive tree. ‘Why, brother,” said he, “ how 
i. arobber by the road-side with a gun levelled | ing to the top of an eminence, from whence they | do you manage to get your olive tree to thrive 

and aimed at him. But the same rain which | observed a number of houses rising in the midst | so well?” “ f don't know that I did anything 
in had wet him, dampened the powder that the | of a cultivated country. The Indian asked his | specially to it, but I just planted it, and God 

un did not go off; and putting spurs to his | companion if he knew the ground, and he eager- | blessed it, and it grew.” “Ah, brother, I planted 
~ orse, he escaped the danger. When he found | ly said, “It is Litchfield.” His guide then re-| an olive tree, and when I thought it wanted 

he was safe, thankfulness for the rain which had | called the scene at the inn some years before, | water I prayed God to give it rain, and He sent 
“ caused his preservation took the place of the | and bidding him farewell, exclaimed, “I am that | rain ; and when I thought it wanted sun I prayed 
th complaining feelings in which he had before in- | Indian! Now I pray you go home.” for it, and the sun shone; and when I thought 

dulged. it wanted bracing I prayed for frost, and the 
he ; cay ; A young man of Norwich, England, had been | frost came. God sent me everything that I 
y, Dr. Dwight, in his travels in New England, | told by an old woman who pretended to tell for- | prayed for, as 1 thought it wanted it, but my 
on states, that soon after the county of Litchfield | tunes, that he would live to see his children, | tree died!” “And I,” replied the other, “just 


nd began to be settled by the English, a strange| grandchildren and even great-grandchildren | simply prayed that God would take care of my 


53, Indian arrived at an inn, and asked the hostess, | growing up around him. How far he believed | tree, and then left it in his hands to arrange the 
- as the evening was advancing, to provide him | her prediction cannot be told; but in musing | how and the when, because I felt sure He knew 
if some refreshment ; at the same time observing, | over it, he thought that if he should live to such | what was best for my tree, better than I did!” 
a that from failure in hunting he had nothing to | an advanced age, he would be likely to become 

the 


| pay, but promising compensation whenever he | a burden to his family, unless he stored his mind} Richard Cecil, riding with a friend one windy 
* succeeded. with interesting and profitable incidents and 


“a 4 : day, and the dust being very troublesome, his 
aah The plea was, however, in vain; the hostess | thoughts, which would enable him to interest | companion wished that they could ride in the 
aid, loaded him with opprobrious epithets, and de-| the young people by their narration. This pecu- | fields, where they would be free from dust; and 
: is clared that it was not to throw away her earn- | liar motive induced him to go that very evening | this wish he more than once repeated. At 
ae ings on such creatures as himself, that she worked | to listen to the celebrated Whitfield, who was to | length they reached the fields, when the flies so 
aa so hard. But as the Indian was about to retire, | preach that — teased his friend’s horse, that he could scarcely 
ted. with a countenance expressive of severe suffer-| The text selected by Whitfield was the lan-| keep his seat on the saddle. He now complained 
) go ing, a man who sat by directed the hostess to} guage addressed by our Saviour to the Sad-| of a-new evil. “Ah!” said Cecil, “when you 
, on supply his wants, and promised her full re-| ducees and Pharisees, “O, generation of vipers, | were in the road the dust was your only trouble, 

muneration. who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to| and all your anxiety was to get into the fields ; 
— As soon as the Indian had finished his sup-} come.” In the course of his sermon, he stopped | you forgot that the fly was there. Now this isa 


abruptly, and lifting up his hands exclaimed 
with great emotion, “Oh, my hearers! the wrath 
to come! the wrath to come!” The young man, 


true picture of human life; and you will find it 
so in all the changes you make in future. We 
know the trials of our present situation ; but the 


), in per he thanked his benefactor, assured him that 
| é should remember his kindness, and engaged 
ar of that it should be faithfully recompensed when- 








next will have trials, and perhaps worse, though 
they may be of a different kind.” 


In illustration of the fact that, in the ordering 
of an overruling Providence, a comparatively 
slight incident may produce results caus im- 
reer to us, John B. Gough relates the fol- 
owing incident that befel his father :— 

“ During a retreat of the English army, when 
closely pursued by Marshal Soult, about the 
year 1809, my father, then about 30 years of 
age, was a soldier in the Fifty-second Light In- 
fantry. He had been slightly wounded in the 
chest, and though his wound was not considered 
fatal, it was painful and irritating. The army 
had suffered fearfully from exposure, famine, 
and the heavy fatigues of an active campaign. 
I well remember my father saying to me, ‘John, 
you will never know what hunger is till you feel 
the two sides of your stomach grinding together.’ 
In that campaign, men mad with hunger fought 
like wolves over the half-decayed hoof of a bul- 
Jock ; and often when one of these poor animals, 
overcome with weakness and starvation, was 
staggering as if about to fall, the ready knife 
was applied to the throat, and the fainting sol- 
diers, eagerly catching the blood in their hands, 
and hardly waiting for it to congeal, made it 
take the place of food. In this retreat, my 
father threw himself out of the ranks, under the 
shadow of a large rock to die: he could go no 
farther. Lying there, he took from his inner 
pocket a hymn-book (which I have to-day with 
all the marks of its seventy years upon it), and 
began to read the hymn in which is the verse— 


* When in the solemn hour of death 
I own thy just decree, 
Be this the prayer of my last breath: 
O Lord, reniember me.’ 


He must die—it seemed inevitable—though 
far from home, in a strange land. Suddenly a 
large bird of prey, with a red neck growing out 
of a ruffle of feathers, came swooping along, al- 
most brushing my father’s body with its wings; 
then circling up, he alighted on the point of a 
rock, and turned his eye on his intended victim. 

As my father saw that horrible thing watch- 
ing, and waiting to tear him in pieces even be- 
fore life was extinct, it so filled him with horror 
and disgust, that he cried, ‘I cannot endure 
this: it is too terrible. When I am unable to 
drive that fearful thing away, it will be tearing 
my flesh!’ He rose to his feet and fell, then 
crawled and struggled away, till at length he 
crept into a poor hut, found safety, and soon 
after joined his regiment. Though he was very, 
very ill after that frightful episode, he recovered, 
and died in 1871, at the remarkable age of 94 


” 
. 


years, 


THE celebrated engineer, Telford, stated to a 
friend, only a few months before his death, that 
for some time previous to the opening of the 
Menai suspension-bridge, his anxiety was so great 
that he could scarcely sleep, and that a continu- 
ance of that condition must have very soon com- 
pletely undermined his health. We are not, 
therefore, surprised to learn that when his friends 
rushed to congratulate him on the result of the 
first day’s experiment, which decisively proved 
the strength and solidity of the bridge, they 
should have found the engineer on his knees en- 
gaged in prayer. A vast load had been taken 
off his mind ; the perilous enterprise of the day 
had been accomplished without loss of life; and 
his spontaneous act was thankfulness and grati- 


tude.— Smiles. 


THE FRIEND. 


Extracts from the Memoranda and Letters of 
Ann Watkins. 


(Continued from page 35.) 
During a visit in Lancashire and Cheshire, A. 
W. writes: 


“ Fifth of First Month, 1867. We went over 
the water on Fourth-day, and met Friends at 
Birkenhead at half-past nine o’clock. No voice 
was heard save mine, and I thought a little 
help was afforded to testify to the inward and 
spiritual appearance of Christ, at the same time 
subscribing to the record of his outward appear- 
ance. This has been my principal business the 
last three days in the meetings of Birkenhead, 
Liscard, and Southport; at the latter place a 
number of Friends were very loving and tender; 
at the two former, I thought Truth rose into 
dominion, but the hindering things produce cold- 
ness.” 

On the 15th “we drove to the meeting-house 
at Crawshawbovth, which is situated in a beauti- 
ful vale, and is a very pretty, romantic spot. 
It and the cottage adjoining were built in the 
year 1716, and cost £60. The workmen were 
paid two-pence a day as wages. But neither 
the antiquity of the place, nor the remembrance 
of good Friends that had preached there, nor 
any of the good deeds performed there of which 
we talked, could at all assist us for that occasion, 
and we had afresh to be still and labor for a 
piece of bread. I thought we were refreshed 
together, and we left the place under a fresh 
sense of the unmerited blessing.” 

“ Hyde, First Month 26th. Since I last wrote 
I have attended the meetings of Stockport and 
Hyde, and am intending to go to Wilmslow 
this afternoon. [Speaking of the Friends with 
whom she stayed at Hyde, A. W. says,] he and 
his wife are convinced Friends, and have not 
received a school education amongst us. The 
husband appears to have a very unbiassed mind 
as regards the state of things amongst us, but is 
seeking to live near to the Principle, and believes, 
as we individually do so, and lead others to do 
the same, that things will be set right sooner 
than by any other course. I feel glad to have 
crossed the path of these Friends, as I think 
they are amongst the honest-hearted. ‘ Let the 
postherds of the earth strive with the postherds 
of the earth, but woe unto him that striveth 
with his Maker. How great the need for us 
to mind our own business, and to seek to come 

under the regulating Power that we may be as 
the prepared vessel, fit for the reception of the 
heavenly oil ; otherwise the work will be marred, 
the vessel injured, and not being able to reeeive 
the gift, loss will be the consequence. Oh! how 
I long that every one may be driven home, that 
here, we may be first moulded, mended or re- 
aired, and then the service of each one will be 
nelpful to the body, and there will be no room 
for jarring or jangling; no exaltation, but a 
standing still in the resignation, or a moving 
forward in the current of Divine life, in the 
healing virtue of whose waters many would be 
made perfectly whole.” 


In the year 1867, A. W. visited the meetings 
in the Quarterly Meetings of Buckinghamshire, 
Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, 
Berkshire and Oxfordshire, and appointed several 
public meetings in different villages. In the 
course of the journey, she writes, under date of 
2nd of Eleventh Month: “ As regards the out- 
ward appearance, the state of things is trul 
discouraging, but I trust the principle is uel 
ing. I feel encouraged in this belief, and see, 


or think I see, through the vista of a few fleeting 
years, a flocking to the standard.” 

On 30th of Eleventh Month, she says :—* It 
was a beautiful morning, the sun shone brightly, 
and the hoar frost lay upon the ground; all that 
was outward and all that was inward appeared 
attuned to praise the goodness of the beneficent 
Creator, interrupted at intervals by a sense of 
much weakness and timidity, to be hushed again 
in the silence that reigned around, which ehed 
an example of confiding trust ; and the language 
did arise in my heart in the fulness of feeling, 

What Thou dost to-day provide 
Let me as a child receive ; 

What to-morrow may betide 
Calmly to Thy wisdom leave ; 

’Tis enough that Thou dost care, 
Why should I the burden bear? 


We arrived at Thame about half an hour 
before the time of meeting at the house of Wm. 
Wheeler, a man advanced in years, habited in 
the garb of a Friend; his wife and daughter 
enlightened Wesleyans. We met in W. W.’s 

arlor, and were twelve in number, including 
D. B.,S. K., and myself. Among those present 
were R. R., a member of our Society, a r 
man but rich in faith, and, I believe, an inheri- 
tor of substance ; B. M., one who appears to have 

assed through much in his early experience, 
But seemed to me to have taken up rest by the 
‘way, yet there felt to be a visitation and much 
of hope; and W. H., an original character, who 
came in his brown paper cap and coarse apron, 
has been drawn experimentally to faith in the 
doctrine of Divine Light or immediate illumina- 
tion, and has been gathered from a dead practice 
to a living service. There was also a young 
woman who appeared tender. When we sat 
down I felt cast into an inward exercise, in 
which I humbly trust desires were raised, which, 
through continued mercy, found entrance in the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth; and in this inward 
exercise and travail I was engaged to labor with 
heart and soul amongst them, and I reverently 
believe the feeble effort was owned.” 

“In 1870, with my sister Susannah Kirkham 
and eldest son, I visited Seotland, and had 
liberty to attend some other meetings in the 
North of England. I speak in deep humility, 
but I reverently believe the everlasting Wing 
of the Almighty was extended and a way was 
made for us to my great admiration. May I not 
ascribe all praise to Him who condescends to 
aid those who endeavor to serve Him, though 
we be as poor worms of the dust?” 


[The following letters were written during 
this journey :— 


“Penrith, 6th of Eighth Month, 1870. We have 
been favored to pass through Westmoreland 
with a good degree of comfort and peace, holy 
help having been mercifully extended from —- 
to a Last Seventh-day we visited the Hall 
of Swarthmore. We noticed one room in par- 
ticular (used now as a parlor), where Judge 
Fell used to sit with the door open and hear 
what Friends said in their gatherings; also the 
place where once was a balcony from which 
George Fox used to address the people. All is 
silent and still, but there yet meet together a 
small remnant who profess to testify to the 
Power which raised us up to be a people. The 
meeting-house stands at some distance from the 
hall, a neat and rather commodious building. 
Here we saw the chair once occupied by George 
Fox, and another once used by Robert Widders. 
The old Bible, with the chain attached to it, 
pleased me much. Our friend J. C. turned to 
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two passages of Scripture somewhat differing 
from ours,—‘ Is there no treacle in Gilead,’ and 
‘I commend unto thee Phebe, our sister, a min- 
ister in the congregation at Cenchrea.’ On First- 
day we met at this house in the morning, and at 
the Temperance Hall in the evening.” 

“Guarsdale is a meeting that has been re- 
opened, about eight miles from Brigflatts. Here 
we met with primitive Quakerism, minds drawn 
off from words into pure stillness. It was a 
memorable day, and our hearts were, I humbly 
believe, united together in the best of bonds. 
I rejoiced in Him who has given such power 
unto his poor, his lowly ones.” 

“Aberdeen, 12th of Eighth Month. We had a 
comfortable journey to Edinburgh, resting at 
Carlisle for some time, and had a lunch dinner. 
W. M. met us on the platform and kindly con- 
ducted us to his house, where we were very 
kindly entertained. I was led into a conversa- 
lion which occasioned me some after conflict. 
I do feel it exceedingly incumbent as we pass 
along, much to suppress the freedom of the 
natural mind, and seek so to dwell near the 
Fountain of Life that even our conversation 
may be refreshed, as with heavenly dew. 

“On First-day the meeting was very small, and 
there felt but little of an animating character ; 
but my mind was humbled in the service of the 
day, as I was led to labor hard to testify to the 
Divinity of Christ and the inward and spiritual 
nature of his kingdom, and of the need there is 
of being broken to pieces in order to experience 
for ourselves that kingdom to be set up in our 
hearts. There was a reading meeting directly 
after the evening meeting, which, though good 
in itself, was, I thought, rather inappropriate so 
immediately after the solemn engagement of 
worship.” 


During her visit in Scotland she met with 
several evidences that the Spirit of God was 
working on the hearts of the people, and draw- 
ing some into a practical acquaintance with the 
spiritual religion professed by her own Society. 
In one case, “after a public meeting had been 
held, several of the villagers asked R. B. to 
allow them to meet in his barn in a usual way 
to wait upon God. Consent having been given, 
at the first meeting between fifty and sixty 
attended, but the steady attendance amounts to 
twenty, sometimes from ten to fifteen more. 
They have been used to meet in R. B’s kitchen 
in the winter. There is no reading or other 
preliminaries, but they simply sit in silence. 
One woman, who has suffered much for her 
adherence to what she believes to be right as a 
Christian, even in her views with regard to 
language and dress, without knowing anything 
of Friends, is a very remarkable instance of 
immediate teaching. She was in the practice 
of visiting the sick, and on one occasion, when 
calling on one who was near death, the clergy- 
man was asked to pray, he answered that he 
had not got his book. The reply was made, 
‘If you need a book, here is one.’ It was used, 
but the impressions received were not favorable 
to book prayer, and Nancy Ritson’s mind was 
greatly exercised. She went home and came to 
the conclusion when visiting the sick, to seek 
to draw near in spirit unto God by the observ- 
ance of solemn stillness. This was at first 
difficult, but she put aside other means and was 
blessed in her deed. She is now a member of 
our Society and occasionally speaks in this in- 
teresting gathering. We met in the barn on the 
evening of Fifth-day, about thirty-five present.” 


She remarks, in reference to the people of 


Scotland—* I am satisfied there is a good seed 
in this land, and that there may be a noble 
testimony borne to the Truth; but perhaps the 
time is not fully come for its development.” 

(To be concluded.) 





For “Tue Frienp.” 


A Visit to a Nelumbium Pond. 


On the second of Eighth Month, I accepted 
an invitation to accompany some friends on a 
visit to a mill pond on Salem Creek, near Sharps- 
town, N. J., where that curious and beautiful 
plant, the Lotus or Sacred Bean (Nelumbium 
luteum) grows luxuriantly and in great abund- 
ance. A few years ago, a party who went there 
on a similar occasion, agreed to unite themselves 
into a very informal association called the Lotus 
Club, which at the proper season should annu- 
ally meet at the place of their growth, and enjoy 
the sight of these magnificent Water-lilies. In 
the afternoon of the day the company assembled 
in the school-room at Woodstown, and listened to 
a talk or lecture on botanical subjects from some 
one of the party. 

The Nelumbium grows also in a mill-pond 
near Woodstown, on the same creek ; and at the 
meeting held this year, a committee was ap- 
pointed to see whether arrangements could be 
made to lease the use of this pond, so as to pro- 
tect the plants growing there, and also to intro- 
duce other kindred species, especially the pink- 
flowered East Indian one Nelumbium speciosum, 
held sacred by the Buddhists of India, and asso- 
ciated with ideas of Buddha, who is represented 
as reclining on a leaf or flower of the Lotus. 

As we approached the pond, we saw a large 
expanse, probably acres, of its surface thickly 
covered with the great round leaves of the Lily; 
there were hundreds of the large yellow flowers 
in full bloom, and thousands of the buds and 
seed-vessels in various stages of development. 
Taking a small boat we pushed out among them, 
though they were growing so closely together 
that we could do little more than skirt the edges 
of this natural flower bed. The water was 3 or 
4 feet in depth. The tubers and rootlets were 
sunk in the mud at the bottom, and the stems 
of the leaves and flowers were of corresponding 
length. Many of the leaves were floating on the 
surface of the water. They were of different 
sizes, but mostly about 2 feet in diameter, round, 
and with the stem attached to the centre. The 
dark green color, and the smoothness of the sur- 
face, rendered them almost as attractive as the 
flowers. Owing to some peculiarity of the upper 
surface of the leaves, water will not wet them, 
but, if thrown on to them, gathers in globules 
and rolls off, leaving the leaf as dry as before. 
This effect is produced by a coating of micro- 
scopic hairs or down, which, by retaining a film 
of air over the upper surface, prevents it from 
being wetted, when water is poured upon it. 
The Hindoos have a proverb founded on this 
peculiarity of the leaves, to the effect that the 
good and virtuous man is not enslaved by passion, 
nor polluted by vice ; for though he may be im- 
mersed in the waters of temptation he will rise 
uncontaminated by them. 

The long leaf stems were a little over half-an- 
inch in diameter, and at the point of juncture 
with the expanded portion of the leaf, divided 
into ribs which diverged from this common 
centre and supported the wide expanse of the 
leaf. I counted 23 of such ribs on a leaf, and 
observed that as they approached the border, 
they were subdivided into small branches; and 
that there were numerous cross branches con- 
necting the main ribs. This structure is similar, 


though on a smaller scale, to what is shown on 
the much larger Lily of South America—the 
Victoria Regia—which has such circular leaves 
from 6 to 12 feet in diameter, with the border of 
the leaf turned up for two or three inches, so as 
to form immense flat trays or saucers. The 
leaves of the Nelumbium have no similar up- 
turned edge, but lie flat on the water. As the 
stems lengthen, they gradually raise the leaf 
from the surface of the water into the air. Those 
thus elevated assume a somewhat dish-shape, 
being depressed in the centre. 

The stems of the leaves and flowers contain 
many tubes running lengthways, as is the case 
with those of some other water plants. Ou break- 
ing a piece of the stem and drawing the two 
fragments apart, a number of very delicate, 
white spiral threads are drawn out, to the length 
of a foot or more, before they part. These I 
suppose are spiral vessels, which have been 
coiled on the inner surface of the tubes which 
abound in the stems, making a kind of inside 
lining of them. They are quite numerous, and 
it is said in India they are carefully extracted, 
and used as wicks to burn before the idols in the 
temples. 

The kindred species, Nelumbium speciosum, is 
no longer met with on the Nile where it formerly 
grew, but is found in various parts of Asia and 
Australia. Sculptured representations of it 
abound among the ruins of the Egyptian tem- 
ples, and many circumstances prove the venera- 
tion formerly paid to it by the votaries of Isis. 
In India, Tibit, China and Japan, the plant was 
deemed sacred, and indeed is still employed in 
religious ceremonies. 

On the upper side of the Nelumbium leaf, a 
light-colored spot —_ be noticed at the centre, 
which is destitute of the green color that prevails 
on the rest of the top surface. This is filled with 
breathing pores, which connect with the air- 
vessels in the stem. These pores are found in no 
other part of the leaf; although in most plants 
they are abundantly scattered over the surface. 

The flowers of the Nelumbium have many 
petals or floral leaves. When these are ex- 
panded, they make a circular flower from 6 to 
10 inches in diameter, of a yellow color, not un- 
like the shade of rich Alderney cream. The 
germ in the centre of the blossom is in shape, 
an inverted cone, on the flat top of which the 
fruit seeds are arranged. This central por- 
tion enlarges as the flower matures and passes 
away; and it becomes the seed-vessel, with a 
separate cavity for each seed, which finally lies 
loose in it—with its point projecting through a 
hole, reminding one of a pepper-box. These 
seeds are edible, and were an article of food 
among the Indians, as well as the tubers or root- 
stecks, which contain considerable starch. 

The soft mud and the still water of the pond 
evidently suit the Nelumbium, for it grows so 
rapidly and spreads so much, that the owner of 
the mill had men at work at the time of our 
visit mowing off the leaves and flowers in a part 
of the pond, so as to check its growth, and keep 
open a channel for the waters, which he feared 
might be closed by the spreading of this plant. 

In striking contrast with the huge leaves and 
flowers of our water-lily, was a small, delicate, 
white-flowered plant, belonging to the Parsley- 
family ( Umbellifere), which grew on the margin 
of the pond. The leaves were dissected into 
bristle-furm divisions, not thicker than ordinary 
sewing thread. One of the stout, circular leaves 
of the Lily would have furnished enough ma- 
terial to have supplied a hundred plants of this 
Mock Bishop Weed (Discopleura capillacea.) 





After returning to Woodstown and dining, we 
spent an hour in the Academy building, listen- 
ing to some interesting historical accounts of 
several plants, which produce substances that 
are largely used in medicine or for other pur- 
yoses. Among these were Quinine and its allies, 
Fndian Hemp, Cocaine, Opium, Cocoa, Pat- 
chouly, &c. The lecturer seemed to be full of 
information on his subject, so that he could with 
little effort pour upon his auditors a steady 
stream of valuable and interesting information. 


For “‘ Tue Frienn.” 


The True Wisdom. 


I often feel, with much sadness of heart, that 
many who are “not far” from the kingdom are 
resting in the belief that all they have to do is 
to be quiet, and in God’s own time all will come 
out right. I fear there are many who rest on 
the feeling that if they are to be saved, the Holy 
Spirit will do the work in his way and time. 
That they have nothing to do with it. Stopa 
moment, dear heart, and think. What saith the 
Scriptures? “Make your calling and election 
sure before ye go hence to be seen of men no 
more.” “Woe to them that are at ease in Zion.” 

I know full well that the work is the Lord’s, 
and the power is his to regenerate the heart of 
man, and to bring it from the state of a barren 
waste to that of a fruitful garden. And while 
the work of the Holy Spirit is thus the essential 
thing, He requires our co-operation; conviction 
is not conversion. We may be fully convinced 
of our sinfulness, but unless we yield, salvation 
full and free can never be ours. Very true is it 
that we cannot save ourselves, or in any way 
merit salvation. It is the knowledge of this fact 
which leads us to prostrate ourselves before Him 
who alone is able. 

In another sense there is something we must 
do. It is for us to submit to that pleading voice. 
It is for us to seek after the true way ; and those 
that seek shall find. It is for us to ask for knowl- 
edge and wisdom to rightly judge and rightly 
follow our Guide. It is for us, in all earnestness 
to say, ‘I will forsake sin and give my heart to 
thee.” It is for us to say to Him, “I will let thee 
in, Lord Jesus.” 

The prodigal was a long time in want, with 
perfect knowledge of his sin and his need, but it 
was the action on his part that brought him 
home to his father’s house. When he was ready 
to say, “I will,” his father was ready to meet 
him. Oh, how many have been feeding for 
years on the husks, when they could have been 
nourished at their Father’s table. There must 
be a definite surrender of the heart to God’s 
control; and a true child of God should live 
under the daily realization that this surrender 
had been made; and that now, and henceforth, 
he or she does not live unto himself or herself, 
but unto Him who gave himself for them. Thus 
being made sensible by the witness within us, 
that “old things have passed away, and behold 
all things have become new, and all of God!” 
we are to realize that we have become indeed 
dead to sin, and therefore are to live no longer 
therein, but are to be alive unto righteousness 
and true holiness. If, then, through the power 
of God and through the mercy of God, we have 
taken this step and yielded our hearts to Him, 
what does He say He will do? “ Whosoever will 
come, may come,” and “him that cometh to Me 
I will in no wise cast out.” Having submitted 
our will to Him in loving confidence, we shall 
realize our peace to flow as a river, and his salva- 
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tion to be within us as a “well of water spring- 
ing up unto everlasting life.” 

Arise! then, thou listless one: thou doubting 
one; thy Lord is waiting to bless thee. Arise! 
as did the poor prodigal; and say, “ Thy face, 
Lord, will 1 seek.” Let no one think, “I am too 
young; the Master loves an early surrender; 
and the sooner thou comest to Him the longer 
thy life of Christian joy and trust will be. Come 
now, and give thy life, thine all to Him who 
hath done so much for thee. Thou wilt surely 
find that not one of his promises will fail thee, 
and that to trust Him in all life’s journey, is 
sweeter far than all that earth can give. 


J. H. Y. 


SELECTED. 


WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN. 
BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


Somewhere onthe distant seas 
Driven on by tide and breeze— 
Blow softly, winds, and aid her 
On her way to win— 
There’s a good ship sailing on 
From the rosy gates of dawn. 
Oh, what joy will fill my heart, 
When my ship comes in! 


Treasures richer far than gold, 
Or than gems, my ship doth hold! 
Half the store of wealth to tell you 

I can scarce begin. 
But with me, friends, you shall share; 
There will be enough to spare— 
Enough for one and all, 

When my ship comes in. 


When I sit (as here to-night) 

Dreaming in the ruddy light, 

In the embers of the hearth fire 
I can almost see 

Shape of every sail and mast 

Of the ship that’s sailing fast, 

Drawing nearer, ever nearer, 
On her way to me. 


So what matter if to-day 

I am poor and sad (I say), 

Just a little longer waiting— 
Fast the days will slip— 

And I'll hasten to the shore: 

All my sorrow will be o’er 

As she sails across the harbor bar, 
My own brave ship! 


“ But if (I hear you say) 

Not to day, nor any day, 

For all your hopeful waiting, friend, 
Your ship should come? 

Oh, then, what will you do 

When you find that unto you 

Nevermore, across the ocean, 
Will your ship come home ?” 


She will come, or soon or late, 
Well I know it; I can wait, 
For my captain’s sailing orders 
Are from One most wise. 
So I sing as I sit here. 
Every moment brings more near 
The happy hour my ship will greet 
My wistful eyes. 


She will come! Ay, it may be, 

When the summons comes to me: 

“arthlife here is ended, soul ! 
Rise! Another life begin !” 

When I take the angel’s hand 

And go downward to the strand, 

I may see, then first, across the bay 
My ship come in— 


Come in, and waiting stay, 
While a voice on board shall say : 
“ Hasten, all is ready now, 
We but wait for thee.” 
Swiftly then I'll board my ship, 
And her moorings she will slip, 
And we'll sail out on the ocean 
Of—Fternity. 
The Independent. 


SSLEcTED, 
NO ROOM FOR JESUS, 


O pleading life, crowded so full 
Of earthly toil and care! 

The body’s daily need receives 

The first and last concern, and leaves 
No room for Jesus there. 


O busy brain! by night and day 
Working with patience rare, 

Problems of worldly loss or gain, 

Thinking, till thought becomes a pain ; 
No room for Jesus there. 


O throbbing heart! so quick to feel 

In others’ woes a share, 
Yet human loves each power inthrall, 
And sordid treasures fill it all; 

No room for Jesus there. 


O sinful soul! thus to debase 

The being God doth spare! 
Blood-bought, thou art no more thine own, 
Heart, brain, life, all are his alone ; 

Make room for Jesus there— 


Lest soon the bitter day shall come 
When vain shall be thy prayer, 

To find in Jesus’ heart a place ; 

Forever closed the door of grace. 
Thou’lt gain no entrance there. 


es 


Confessing Christ.—For a Christian to confess 
his relation to Christ before men boldly is safer 
as well as more becoming than to attempt to 
conceal it. Dr. George F. Pentecost says that 
the next morning after he gave his heart to God 
he went to the office, where he was engaged in 
the study of law. Inthe hurry and confusion 
of getting certain papers ready for the court, an 
ink-bottle was overturned on the open pages of 
a court book. His old temptation to use pro- 
fane language arose, but remembering what he 
had done the night before he found grace to 
overcome. He got the papers ready, sat down 
and cut the ink-stained pages out of the book 
and rewrote them. Others in the office looked 
on with surprise, and one of them said, “ Well, 
you do take that cool,” while the head clerk 
drew his spectacles down over his nose and 
offered to wager that Pentecost had attended 
the revival meeting the night before. Then 
came the crisis, and the young man answered: 
“Yes, gentlemen, I was there, and you who know 
me best know what need I had to go.” The old 
clerk, an ex-judge, said: “ Young man, that is 
right ; I wish I had had the strength to do as you 
have done when I was young.” Such a crisis 
comes to every one who becomes a Christian. 
The temptation to deny Christ before men will 
arise. He who yields in the slightest degree will 
sustain an incalculable loss. Happy the man 
who is not ashamed of Christ. Sinners will re- 
spect even though they may oppose him, and he 
will secure an immense advantage for the spirit- 
ual contests yet to come. 


Matruew Hats, the great English jurist, 
was accustomed to retire to his closet for an 
hour of solitary communion with God before he 
took his seat upon the bench to try a case in 
court. He had learned that he wore the ermine 
as Christ’s servant. 

Abraham Lincoln said of himself, when he 
stood at the helm of state in the storm: “I have 
been driven many times to my knees by the 
overwhelming conviction that I had nowhere 
else to go. My own wisdom and that of all about 
me seemed insufficent for the day.” He had 
learned that the directing of the affairs of a 
nation is a sacred function in which he had a 
right to ask for Divine guidance and support. 
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The Outlook. 


BY RICHARD H. THOMAS, M.D. 


It has been said that not to understand the 
past is to remain always children. In order to 
understand and to meet the needs of the day in- 
telligently, we must watch the tendencies of 
present movements, and the result of similar 
movements in the past. It is important, also, 
to remember that the consequences of what we 
do, depend not upon our motives, but upon the 
nature of our actions. For example, many a 
man has poured coal oil on a slow fire to make 
it burn brighter. The intention was good, but 
the resulting explosion was just as disastrous as 
if the design had been evil. This fact applies 
to the movements among Friends to-day, and to 
no subject more emphatically than to that of the 
support and character of the ministry. The 
changes that have been introduced in some parts 
have been to a large extent promoted by men 
who in their feelings have been thoroughly loyal 
to the Society. In the reported discussion which 
preceded the adoption by Iowa Yearly Meeting 
of a minute advising particular meetings to sup- 
— ministers as pastors, it was clearly stated, 

y those who favored the measure, that nothing 
was further from their intention than to do any- 
thing to hinder the free exercise of the ministry 
in meetings for worship by anyone on whom the 
Lord might call. They even hoped the result 
of this action would be to develop the exercise 
of this freedom, and referred to cases where this 
had been the result. The minute was passed as 
something that was needed in the present state 
of the meetings. These explanations and state- 
ments are doubtless perfectly true. What then? 
The end is not yet. 

This step is simply the last one thus far taken 
on the road to a professional ministry, and that 
is why it is specially mentioned. If any deny 
it is a step in this direction, church history, as 
well as the recent history of Friends, justifies me 
in my assertion. Look at the progress of the 
movement in our Society. We have one par- 
ticular meeting after another, supporting some 
minister among them without secular labor, 
who is regarded by that meeting as its pastor, 
and who is expected to do pastoral work.* We 
see a number of our ministers assume the clerical 
dress, and some of them already allow themselves 
to be styled “ Reverend.” We find reports of com- 
mittees in various Yearly Meetings speaking of 
the need of stationed pastors, and we now have 
the recent action in on In the meantime, 
one of the leading organs in our Society is teach- 
ing that a call to the ministry involves, general- 
ly at least, a call to leave off secular employ- 
ments, and that it is as much our duty to sup- 
port such as are called, as to pay clerks in our 
offices. Finally the importance of an intellect- 
ually trained ministry is insisted upon, and in 
certain places initial steps looking to this end 
have been undertaken. Is not all this sufficent 
to show the goal toward which we are advancing? 
Could the advance have been more rapid than 
it has been? And because the customs and doc- 
trines of 200 years have not already been upset 
in every place where the new pastoral system 
has obtained, are we justified in saying they will 
not be overturned? Or are we to wait till every- 
thing is swept away before we protest? A littl 
boy in Holland was able, by thrusting his hand 
into a little break in the dyke, to keep out the 
ocean until assistance came. Had he let that 


_ * Now in 1889, there are said to be sixteen “ pastors” 
in the limits of one Yearly Meeting. 
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little stream of water from the ocean flow on 
while he went to the village for help the whole 
country would have been flooded. We see our 
position. Every new step taken has been one 
away from the position of Friends, and of the 
early Church on the ministry, towards a profess- 
ional clergy. We are not concerning ourselves 
with the motives or the reasons for these steps, 
we are dealing with the facts of the case. 

Church history teaches the same lesson. Pas- 
tors, in the modern sense of the word, were un- 
known in the early days of Christianity. The 
separation between clergy and laity was then, as 
it is now amongst us, a gradual process. Again, 
Barclay of Reigate, in his recent work, points 
out that, in the time-of-the Commonwealth in 
England, other Churches besides Friends held 
that liberty of prophesying should be allowed to 
church members, and might be exercised fully 
in the congregation. Friends alone have re- 
tained this freedom. Why? Because they 
alone kept clear of professional ministers and 
outward “sacraments.” Let us accept either 
or both of these, and we have seen the last of 
the true freedom of the Gospel ministry. It may 
survive for a time, but its fate will be sealed. 

A line of separation between a regularly sup- 
ported ministry and a professional ministry can- 
not long be maintained, if indeed it exists. If 
I am supported to do a certain work, that work 
becomes my business, and however earnest I 
may be in it, the fact that I am supported changes 
my relationship to those who support me. I am 
in a business sense become responsible to them 
for the service. Now, however much generous 
minds may rise above it, the introduction of a 
business or professional element is an injury to 
the work of preaching, both to the preacher and 
the congregation. While externally it enhan- 
ces the minister’s authority, it lessens his influ- 
ences as a man, which is far more important 
than authority. It tends to make him less de- 
pendent upon Divine enlightenment for each 
occasion, and more dependent upon human prep- 
aration. It crushes out, as we have seen, the 
exercise of small gifts in the congregation, and, 
therefore, it would only be a question of time 
before the natural succession in the ministry 
would cease, and theological seminaries be abso- 
lutely required, and then the fully-developed 
professional Quaker clergyman result. What 
effect all this will have on the ministry of women 
remains to be seen. The indications are that 
it would have a discouraging one. 

Such are the tendencies that are in active pro- 
gress in certain parts of our Society. It now 
remains for us to answer the question: Are we 
to preserve our meetings for worship on their 
original basis? that is, are we to continue to 
hold them in dependence upon the Lord to 
choose whom He will to speak to us? We can- 
not long do this under any conceivable system 
of stated and supported pastors. As we value 
the one we must flee the other. But the main- 
tenance of the freedom of the Gospel ministry 
must depend upon the faithfulness of all the 
living members. Every member who conscious- 
ly disobeys the call of the Lord to service, either 
in meeting or out of meeting, is doing his or her 
share towards the pulling down of the free and 
spontaneous, and the setting up of the profession- 
al system. Every worker who teaches his hear- 
ers to look to him for their supply of spiritual 
food is doing the same thing. If we desire to 
take our proper place among the tribes of the 
Lord’s people, the best thing we can do is to 
have sufficent faith in the truths we profess to 
apply them practically and consistently. Where 


this is done we have the best example of division 
of labor in spiritual things with the smallest 
amount of machinery possible for the carrying 
on of the work. Numbers and wealth are of 
small moment. ‘“ Where there are three there 
isa church.” I have known a congregation of 
but little more than three grow without a pastor 
to thirty, with very little outside help. The 
effect on the spiritual growth of the individual, 
when placed in a position of responsibility pro- 
portionate to his spiritual experience, is wonder- 
fully helpful. According to the Quaker system, 
which in this resembles that of the early Christ- 
ians, every living member realizes this responsi- 
bility, and looks to the Lord for guidance in 
carrying it out. From the first: also a vigorous 
life is encouraged, by teaching the converts that 
there is no man over them to lead and feed them ; 
but that, while all are to be subject to and help 
one another, no one is to depend on the other, 
but on the Lord. We want strong Christian 
characters more than anything else; and shall 
we leave off the best means for developing them, 
because it is a means that requires for its right 
administration a life of special nearness to God ? 
Shall we not rather live near Him and see 
whether that system of spontaneous work, which 
has always proved so successful when carried on 
by men imbued with the Spirit of God, will not 
again be shown ¢o be of Him? 


For “‘ Tus Frienp.”” 


George Fox’s Gift of Land to Philadelphia Friends, 


It appears from several letters written by 
Thomas Lower, of London, (step son-in-law of 
Geo. Fox) to Joseph Growdon of Philadelphia, 
in 1698, 1699 and 1700, that William Penn in 
1681 granted.to George Fox 1250 acres of land 
to be located in Pennsylvania; in consequence 
of which he was entitled to two lots in the city, 
and twenty acres of land in the city Liberties. 
Several years before George Fox died, he wrote 
to Friends here that he gave them his said lots 
and Liberty land for the public service of 
Friends, but he never received any answer to 
his letters. 

Thomas Lower also sent to Joseph Growdon 
an extract from George Fox’s writings, express- 
ing his mind and will respecting his temporal 
concerns (which writing was dated Eighth Mo. 
2nd, 1686), as follows :— 

“IT do give my land in Pennsylvania, of 
above one thousand acres, unto Jos. Rouse, 
Thomas Lower, Daniel Abrahams, and their 
children, to be equally divided among them. 
But only sixteen acres of it I gave to Friends 
there, ten of it for a close to put Friends horses 
in when they come to the meetings, that they 
may not be lost in the woods, and the other six 
acres for a meeting house and burying place.” 
This writing was not a part of George Fox’s 
will, but only a memorandum. A copy of his 
will is printed in the “ Fells of Swarthmore Hall.” 

In the Sixth Month, 1701, the above clause 
was read in the Monthly Meeting in Phila- 
delphia, and a committee appointed to get the 
land confirmed to Friends in a location as near 
the centre of the city as possible, to answer the 
purposes proposed by the worthy donor. Wm. 
Penn returning to England soon after, nothing 
was accomplished before his departure; but 
Thomas Lower again took the matter up in 
England, and obtained from William Penn a 
— that he would not fail to see George 
‘ox’s will performed to the utmost, and also 
locate the grant as near the town as the plan of 
the city would admit of. 
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In 1705 the Commissioners of William Penn 
granted to Trustees appointed by the Monthly 
Meeting in satisfaction of this claim, a tract of 
land in the city Liberties, containing twenty 
acres of ground, near Fair Hill meeting house ; 
a lot on the south side of High Street, between 
Third and Fourth Streets, 33 feet front and 306 
feet deep ; a lot on the west side of Front Street 
between Sassafras (Race) and Vine Streets, 25 
feet front and 426 feet deep to Second Street, 
and a lot on the east side of Front Street op- 
posite the last named, 25 feet front and 250 feet 
deep to the Delaware River. 

In 1758 a certain Godfrey Laycock arrived 
from England with a Power of Attorney from 
George Fox, of Polesworth, a descendant of 
John Fox, the eldest brother of George Fox 
(the founder) authorizing him to take possession 
of all lands in Pennsylvania which the latter 
had owned. Under this Power of Attorney 
Laycock attempted to act, but in the meantime 
a revocation of the power was procured from 
England, and the matter was dropped. 

Some years afterwards John Fox and Tyn- 
ingham Palmer came from England and pro- 
duced a deed from George Fox of Polesworth 
and other descendants of John Fox, under 
which they claimed the real estate above re- 
ferred to, and in 1765 issued a writ of ejectment 
against the tenant in possession of one of the 
lots. Efforts were made to compromise with 
the claimants, which proved unsuccessful, and 
the matter was about to proceed to trial, when 
the latter proposed arbitration — which was 
accordingly undertaken under a rule of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. Under this 
rule, if the arbitrators found that the claimants 
had a valid claim, and that in justice they 
ought to sell the same to the defendants, they 
were required to estimate the value of the same, 
and award the amount thereof to be paid by 
the defendant to the claimants in full satis- 
faction of the said lands. The referee found 
that the title to the lands was in the claimants, 
but that the defendants had an equitable title 
therein, and that in justice and equity the 
claimants should make conveyance of the lands 
to the defendants, upon payment of the sum of 
£500, lawful money of Pennsylvania; and that 
the deeds should contain covenants of warranty 
against the grantors and their heirs, and the 
heirs of George Fox, the original purchaser. 

By deed dated 24th of April, 1767, Fox and 
Palmer executed a deed for the real estate 
in question to the trustees appointed by the 
Monthly Meeting, and to contain persons who 
had become purchasers from them (among whom 
was Benjamin Franklin), and thus this remarka- 
ble case was finally settled. 

In addition to the £500, which the Friends 
were required to pay to grant the title to those 
proprietors, £45.6 were paid for expenses, mak- 
ing the total amount £545.6 

G. V. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Sand Shewers.—A paper recently published 
by Denza, an Italian astronomer, treats of the 
sand showers which occur frequently in Southern 


Europe. In many parts of the Ligurian Alps 
and of Lombardy a short time ago, not only the 
vegetation but the roofs of houses, terraces, etc., 
were strewn with fine particles of dust after the 
occurrence of showers. This dust is readily col- 
lected. The writer’s protracted observation of 
the phenomenon confirms the opinion already 
advanced by him, that the sand showers have 
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their origin in the North African deserts, whence 
they are borne by strong southern gales as far 
north as the Alps. Two cases observed support 
this conclusion. About the beginning of May, 
atmospheric waves of low pressure advanced 
from West Africa across the Mediterranean to 
Southwest Europe, causing a heavy rainfall as 
far north as the British Isles. In Sicily and 
Piedmont the showers were mixed with sand, 
and in other cases the foliage was covered by a 
layer of dust. On May 12th a violent sand- 
storm raged in the North Sahara, and this was 
soon followed by sand showers in Northern 
Italy. 


June Bugs.—At the instance of the Govern- 
ment, the peasants living near the Tuchel low- 
lands in West Prussia, have been waging war on 
the June bugs, which appeared by the million 
in the fir forests of that region a short time ago. 
Altogether 480,000 litres of the bugs were killed 
and collected. As every litre contained some 
480 bugs, the total number gathered by the 
peasants was about 230,000,000. For every 
dead bug the Government paid one-thirtieth of 
a plennig, less than one-one-hundredth of a cent. 


The Bite of Serpents—Let us observe what 
happens when the rattlesnake means mischief. 
He throws himself into a spiral, antl about one- 
third of his length, carrying the head, rises 
from the coil and stands upright. He does 
not pursue, he waits. Little animals he scorns 
unless he is hungry, so that the mouse or the 
toad he leaves for days unnoticed in his cage. 
Larger or noisy creatures alarm him. Then his 
head and neck are thrown far back, his mouth 
is opened very wide, the fang held firmly erect, 
and with an abrupt swiftness, for which his or- 
dinary motions prepare one but little, he strikes 
once and is back on guard again, vigilant and 
brave. The blow is a stab, and is given by 
throwing the head forward while the half-coils 
below it are straightened out to lengthen the 
neck and give power to the motions which 
drive the fangs into the opponent’s flesh; as 
they enter, the temporal muscle closes the lower 
jaw on the part struck, and thus forces the 
sharp fang deeper in. It is a thrust aided by a 
bite. At this moment the poison duct is opened 
by the relaxation of the muscle which surrounds 
it, and the same muscle which shuts the jaw 
squeezes the gland, and drives its venom through 
the duct and hollow fang into the bitten part. 

In so complicated a series of acts there is 
often failure. The tooth strikes on tough skin 
and doubles back or fails to enter, or the ser- 
pent misjudges distance and falls short, and may 
squirt the venom four or five feet in the air, 
doing no harm. I had a curious experience of 
this kind, in which a snake eight feet six inches 
long threw a teaspoonful or more of poison 
athwart my forehead. It missed my eyes by an 
inch or two. I have had many near escapes, 
but this was the grimmest of all. An inch lower 
would have cost me my sight and probably my 
life. 

A snake will turn and strike from any pos- 
ture, but the coil is the attitude always assumed 
when possible. The coil acts as an anchor, and 
enables the animal to shake its fangs loose from 
the wound. A snake can rarely strike beyond 
half his length. If both fangs enter, the hurt is 
doubly dangerous, because the dose of venom 
is doubled. At times a fang is left in the flesh, 
but this does not trouble the serpent’s powers as 
a poisoner, since numberless teeth lie ready to 
become firmly fixed in its place, and both fangs 
are never lost together. The nervous mechanism 


which controls the act of striking seems to be 
in the spinal cord, for if we cut off a snake’s 
head and then pinch its tail, the stump of the 
neck returns and with some accuracy hits the 
hand of the experimenter—if he has the nerve 
to hold on. Few men have. I have not. A 
little Irishman who took care of my laboratory 
astonished me by coolly sustaining this test, 
He did it by closing his eyes and so shutting 
out for a moment the too suggestive view of the 
returning stump. Snakes have always seemed 
to me averse to striking, and they have been on 
the whole much maligned. 

Any cool, quiet person, moving slowly and 
steadily may pick up and handle gently most 
venomous serpents. I fancy, however, that the 
vipers and the copperheads are uncertain pets, 
Mr. Thompson, the snake keeper at the Phila- 
delphia Zodlogical, handles his serpents with 
impunity; but one day having dropped some 
little moccasins a few days old down his sleeve 
while he carried their mamma in his hand, one 
of the babies bit him and made an ugly wound, 
At present the snake staff is used to handle 
snakes. 

I saw one October, in Tangiers, what I had 
long desired to observe—a snake charmer. Most 
of his snakes were harmless; but he refused, 
with well-acted horror, to permit me to take 
hold of them. He had also two large brown 
vipers; these he handled with care, but I saw 
at once that they were kept exhausted of their 
venom by having been daily teased into biting 
on a bundle of rags tied to a stick. They were 
too tired to be dangerous. I have often seen 
snakes in this state. After three or four fruit- 
less acts of instinctive use of their venom, they 
give up, and seem to become indifferent to ap- 
proaches, and even to rough handling.—Dr. 8. 


Weir Mitchell, in the Century. 


Items. 


Effects of Intemperance.—The London corres- 
pondent of The Presbyterian relates the following 
striking and suggestive incident :— 

“A lady has written a letter to a minister on the 
danger of the use of any wines. She painfully illus- 
trates her views in the following manner :— There 
were five persons—three brothers and two sisters— 
the children of intemperate parents. A sister had 
unfortunately inherited the craving, and before she 
was fourteen had taken to drink. The others be- 
came converted and did all in their power to cure 
their sister, but it was of no use. The sister at 
length married comfortably and children were born. 
But the cravings for drink grew greater and greater, 
and at length she was sent to a home for inebriates, 
where she stayed a year. She left apparently, said 
the sister, a changed woman. Soon after, however, 
her husband caught a severe cold, and before going 
out one morning drank a glass of hot whiskey, 
taking, care, however, not to do so in the presence 
of his wife. Then, as was his custom before leay- 
ing, he kissed his wife. At once the fumes of alcohol 
passed into her and in an hour she was a drunk and 
roaring woman. She went from worse to worse, 
and at last she left her husband and her children, 
one of them a cripple, through her drunkenness. 
The husband died a few years ago a white-haired 
and broken-hearted man, though only forty-five 
years old. Need I add, said her sister in her letter, 
what became of her? Her story is that of Annie 
Chapman, one of the recent Whitechapel victims. 
That was my sister.’ ” 

Ministerial Supply.—The Christian Worker says, 
Kokomo Monthly Meeting, Indiana, has appointed 
a committee on the supply of the meeting in that 
city with a pastor. For a few weeks visits are ex- 

ted from different ministers, and in time they 

ope some one will be found, whose mind will be 

one with that of the church, to remain permanently 
with them. 
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It seems to us that both meeting and ministers 
must have widely departed from the principles of 
Friends as to ministry, before either could consent 
to such an arrangement. Will not some of the 
members of that meeting, when invited to listen to 
the preaching of a candidate for the position of 

tor, feel as George Fox did—who says, “ When 
P heard the bell toll to call people together to the 
steeple house, it struck at my life ; for it was like a 
market-bell to gather the people together that the 
priest might set forth his ware to sell!” 


American Friends in Europe-—Samuel Morris and 
Thomas P, Cope, accompanied by Louisa Morris 
and Peter Fugellie, visited Sovde, where, as usual, 
provision has been made for lodging them at the 
meeting-house, and where they also partook of the 
food which they carried with them. On First-day, 
Sixth Month 30th, two good meetings were well 
attended, the house being full and some people 
standing outside. They also paid several visits to 
aged and infirm Friends, and on the following day 
had an opportunity of meeting with members only, 
whom they could then address more personally than 
was suitable in a mixed company. 

After holding their Quarterly Meeting the Friends 
adjourned in a body to the Quay, where the time 
was profitably spent whilst our Friends named 
above were waiting four the steamer to take them 
back to Stavanger. 

S. M. and T. P. C. also visited the island of Idso, 
going in the boat William Tanner thence to Ivedt, 
where they would have to climb 650 feet to visit an 
aged Friend, after which they were bound for Stak- 
land, which would take three or four days. One 
dear old Friend had badly crushed two of his 
fingers, and whilst the doctor was dressing them his 
one fear seemed to be that he would be forbidden 
to go in the boat with our American Friends: the 
doctor did forbid it, but the brave old man would 
go, although he would probably not be allowed to 
row—only to steer; all feel such confidence in his 
seamanship that it is a pleasure to have him. 

On Seventh Month 4th the school examination 
was held at Stavanger. The children will not be 
likely to forget the occasion, as they were treated 
to cake and chocolate by our Philadelphia Friends. 
—-Iondon Friend, 


Gambling on Ocean Steamers.—Ocean gambling 
notwithstanding public protest at various times, 
still continues on many vessels. A case has lately 
come to notice that calls fresh attention to the prac- 
tice and shows the need of decided action upon the 
part of owners and commanders of passenger steam- 
ers. The offence occurred on board of the Etruria 
during a late trip from New York to Live l. It 
appears that there was on board an “ Egyptian 
manager of a New York insurance office,” who in- 
veigled a New York fruit merchant of Spanish birth 
into games of chance, and at a single sitting suc- 
ceeded in robbing him first of about seventy-five 
dollars and next of about five hundred dollars. The 
Spaniard saw neither luck nor skill in the opera- 
tion and accused him of cheating. This caused a 
disturbance, which was, however, quieted by sub- 
mitting the matter to a court selected from among, 
the passengers. A regular trial was instituted, but 
resulted in the equivocal Seotch verdict, “ Not 
Proven.” The accused man, nevertheless, felt the 
weight of public indignation, and was subject to 
such a severe and scornful boycott during the re- 
mainder of the voyage, that as soon as the steamer 
touched the Queenstown harbor he most uncere- 
moniously and hastily left it. Were all who in- 
dulge in voyage-gambling held up to public scorn 
by the passengers as soon as their trade becomes 
known, it would have a deterrent effect upon the 
sharpers. Buta truer and better way would be for 
the officers in charge to do their duty and protect 
those under their care against this species of rob- 
bery. They have the power and should exercise it. 
The companies should see that it is done. Gangs 
of swindlers have no right, in pursuit of their ne- 
farious business, to regularly cross and recross the 
ocean, as is done, with the purpose of preying upon 
unwary victims. 

Home Mission Work in Berlin.—The investigations 
into the condition of the people of Berlin have de- 
veloped some remarkable facts. One of these re- 


lates to a family of criminals, starting from two 
sisters, the oldest of whom died in 1825. The 
descendants from these were 834 in all. Of these, 
709 had been on the criminal list. In this list were 
106 illegitimate births, 164 were prostitutes, 17 
keepers of houses of ill-fame, 142 were beggars, 64 
were in almshouses, 76 had become hardened crim- 
inals, who had been sentenced to a total of 116 
years of imprisonment. It was figured out that this 
family cost the state two million marks. Another 
city missionary found a family consisting of three 
generations, of whom all, grandparents, parents and 
grown children, without exception, had been im- 
prisoned for crime. Another missionary reported 
that during the past two years a certain tenement 
block had been peopled by about 2,000 persons. Of 
these, 65 had lived in unlawful wedlock, 230 were 
criminals, for the most part thieves, 80 were prosti- 
tutes, 120 were illegitimate children, and 25 cases 
of bigamy. Such deplorable statistics, could, no 
doubt, by a similar system of rigid investigation be 
duplicated in Paris, London or New York. 
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The charges of bribery and corruption in 
connection with the Presidential election of last 
fall, were unusually numerous and positive—so 
much so, that we cannot avoid believing that 
there was some foundation for them. The Pub- 
lie Ledger of Philadelphia, which is neutral in 
politics, and cautious in its statements, sent out 
a correspondent prior to the election, to exam- 
ine into the probabilities of its result. Its issue 
of Eleventh Month 5th, contained a letter from 
this correspondent, written from Indiana, which 
says, that in that State there were a large body 
of men, termed “ floaters,” “ who hold their votes 
as so much merchandize, and who bargain for 
their sale with a brazen effrontery.” These 
“floaters” are not confined to the ignorant and 
depraved. I have heard.from men of both parties 
of instances where farmers possessed of property 
to the value of $15,000 would dicker for the sale 
of their votes with the same earnestness that they 
would exhibit in the sale of their farm produce. 
These men prefer to obtain money from their 
own party. They claim attachment to one or 
the other party, and believe they have conscien- 
tiously performed their duty when they have 
first presented themselves to the managers of 
that side to which they lean. Many of them 
are reputable church-going men. Having ascer- 
tained the price being paid for votes, they pro- 
ceed to realize, first applying to their own side. 
The managers of both parties are, of course, 
fully aware of this condition of affairs, and both 
make assiduous efforts to secure as many “ float- 
ers” as possible. The party newspapers and 
orators cry out against it, and charge criminality 
upon each other, while they are secretly aiding 
and abetting the villainy.” 

In reference to bribery in elections, Justice 
Daniels of the Supreme Court of New York, 
published a letter, in which he says: 

“ The vice—or crime, as it may be more cor- 
rectly denominated—is one of appalling magni- 
tude, having a direct tendency to undermine 
the foundation on which the national and state 
governments must be maintained, if they are to 
be maintained in the future, for they can scarcely 
stand only on the intelligence and_ political 
mtegrity of the voters themselves. If that is to 
be corrupted by the use of money in elections, 
then ultimately, and at no very distant period, 
the wealthy will buy the prominent and import- 
ant offices. Men of moderate means, or without 


means, and still possessing intelligence, experi- 
ence, ability and unswerving integrity, must in 
that event retire from the political field. They 
will be as completely ineligible as though de- 
clared to be so by the Constitution, both state 
and national ; and that will hand the Republic 
over to an aristocracy as surely as it would be 
if in legal theory it had been placed on that 
foundation.” 

It was probably a general conviction of the 
real existence of this “crime” against the State, 
which led to an effort in several of the Legisla- 
tures of the States, during last winter, to intro- 
duce a secret-ballot plan of voting, in hopes it 
would check the practice, as in that case those 
who paid for the votes would have no security 
that they would be cast in their favor, and thus 
would be discouraged from spending their money 
in that way. 

It is righteousness that exalteth a nation— 
and the tendency of sin ever is to debase and 
destroy. A republican form of government can- 
not long exist and be carried on successfully, 
without there is among the citizens a good de- 
gree of religious principle, which will enable 
them to submit cheerfully to the restraints of 
government, and to reject everything which 
tends to lower the standard of truth and right- 
eousness. A belief in this principle makes us 
uneasy with the evidences of corruption that 
are brought to light in the political conflicts of 
the nation ; and leads to the desire that our well 
disposed citizens may not only keep themselves 
free from any participation in such transactions, 
but may unhesitatingly and openly condemn 
every thing which is tainted with corruption, no 
matter on what side, or in whose favor it is prac- 
tised. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untrep Srates.—The statement issued by the Trea- 
sury Department, shows that the increase of the public 
debt during the Eighth Month amounted to $6,076,692. 
Total cash in the Treasury, $633,275,215. 

The Agricultural Department has received a cable 
despatch from its agent in London, reporting that the 
international grain market, in session at Vienna, esti- 
mates the wheat crop of Europe lower than was ex- 
pected. The crop of Russia and Hungary is found to 
be especially bad. 

The chemists of the Department of Agriculture have 
completed an investigation of baking powders. The re- 
port, among other things, says that the American peo- 
ple pay at least $25,000,000 a year for baking powder, 
and that the cost of it to the manufacturers is less than 
a third of that amount. 

The steamship City of Paris, which arrived in New 
York onthe 28th ult., improved her own best time from 
Queenstown by 3 hours and 49 minutes. Her actual 
time (reckoning by Greenwith time) from Queenstown 
to Sandy Hook Lightship was 5 days, 19 hours and 18 
minutes. She left Queenstown at 2.09 p. Mm. (Green- 
wich time) on the 23d. Her run for the first day was 
432 miles ; for the second, 493 ; third, 502 ; fourth, 506, 
and fifth, 509. The run from 2.09 p. m. (Greenwich 
time) on the 28th to 9.27 a. mM. (same time) to Sandy 
Hook Lightship was 346 miles. The total distance 
travelled was 2788 miles. 

Governor Melette has issued a proclamation order- 
ing an election by the people of the pro State of 
North Dakota, for the first Third-day in Tenth Month, 
next, for the usual State and local officers, and for the 
adoption or rejection of prohibition, as well as the Con- 
stitution as a whole. 

The schooner Landseer, the first of the Iceland fish- 
ing fleet, arrived at Gloucester, Massachusetts, on the 
27th ultimo, with 155,000 pounds of fletched halibut. 
She reports that the summer on the Iceland coast was 
the finest ever experienced there. American vessels 
were not permitted to land fish without paying for it. 
The schooner Ben Hur also arrived at Gloucester from 
the Grand Banks, with 200,000 pounds of codfish. 
Three other vessels brought an aggregate of 265,000 
pounds. 

The ciggrette habit is sadly on the increase. The 
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Commissioner of Inland Revenue collected taxes last 
year upon 2,151,515,360, which is an increase of 288,- 
789,260 over the preceding fiscal year. The number 
taxed is a pretty good indication of the consumption. 
The number of cigars taxed during the last fiscal year 
was 3,867,385,640, an increase of 22,658,990, showing 
that the consumption of cigarettes is increasing more 
rapidly than that of cigars. 

rouble was reported at Gouldsboro, Louisiana, be- 
tween whites and blacks, on the Ist instant, growing 
out of an affray between whites and colored excur- 
sionists. Who were the original aggressors is not 
exactly clear, but the wounded to date number four, 
one white and three colored. One of the latter, a 
woman, is not expected to recover. A colored meeting- 
house has also been burned by the white mob. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 410, a 
decrease of 16 from the previous week, and an increase 
of 58 over the corresponding week of last year. Of the 
foregoing 206 were males and 204 females: 49 died of 
consumption; 35 of marasmus; 22 of diseases of the 
heart ; 22 of cholera infantum; 21 of typhoid fever; 18 
of old age; 16 of inanition; 16 of inflammation of the 
brain; 15 of debility; 14 of cancer; 12 of Bright’s 
disease ; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 
10 of pneumonia; 10 of bronchitis, and 10 of congestion 
of the brain. 

Markets, &c. — U. S. 44’s, reg., 106; coupon, 107; 
4’s, 128}; currency 6’s, 118 a 130. 

Corton was firm under small supplies. Middling 
uplands are quoted at 11 cts. per pound. 

Freep.—Winter bran, choice, $12.50 a $12.75; do., 
fair to good, $12 a $12.25. 

FLour AND MeEAu.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.65 a $2.90; do., do., extras, $3.00 a $3.30 ; No. 
2 winter family, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
new, $3.90 a $4.00; Pennsylvania roller process, new, 
$4 a $4.50; western winter, clear, new, $4.00 a $4.30; 
do., do., straight, new, $4.30 a $4.50; winter patent, 
new, $4.65 a $5.00; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; 
do., straight, $4.50 a 5.00; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.65. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 813 a 81{ cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41} a 41} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 264 a 27 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5 cts.; good, 43 a 43 cts.; 
medium, 4} a 4§ cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; Texans, 3 
a 33 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3 cts. 

Sueep.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; me- 
dium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 33 a 3} cts.; culls, 24a 
3} cts. 

Lamss.— Extra, 6} a7 cts.; good, 53 a 6} cts.; me- 
dium, 5 a 5} cts.; common, 4 a 4} cts. 

HocGs.—Good light western, 64 a 63 cts.; heavy 
western, 64 a 63 cts.; extra heavy western, 5j a 6 cts. 
State, 6 a 6} cts. 

Forrign.—A company with $100,000,000 capital 
has been formed in London for the purpose of building 
there a tower that shall be double the height of the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 30th ultimo, until 
Eleventh Month 16th. On the closing day of the ses- 
sion, without apparent premeditation, and as a thing 
of no particular moment, Balfour stated it to be the 
intention of the Government to establish a Roman 
Catholic University in Ireland. It is now known that 
this purpose was profoundly premeditated and the way 
graded and smoothly paved in advance for its consum- 
mation. Parnell and his associates were secretly con- 
sulted regarding the proposal of the Government, and 
before any public announcement was made by the Irish 
Secretary their support of the measure had been as- 
sured. In fact, all parties were consulted except the 
Gladstonian and the Ulster Liberals. 

Michael Davitt, writes to the Pall Mall Gazette, de- 
nouncing the abandonment of a single plank of the 
Home Rule platform for a mess of Catholic University 
pottage. He declares that the stand taken upon this 
question, together with the vote of the Irish members 
of the Royal grants, forms a very sorry exhibition of 
Parliamentary opportunism. 

The great strike of the dock laborers, and others 
who have struck in sympathy with them, is still on. 
The strikers appear to be entirely controlled by their 

leaders. John Burns, who although a Socialist, has 
shown great moderation and judgment. Yet it is be- 
coming apparent that both sides are becoming heartily 
tired of the struggle, both being near to the stage of 
physical exhaustion. The dock companies have grown 
weary in their failure to obtain public sympathy, and 
of the constant pressure brought to bear upon them to 
yield; and the strikers want funds badly to support 
this immense movement to keep the men and their 
families from starving. 


The Economist predicts a disastrous resi? for the 


strikers if they obtain the six pence rate with the four 
hour minimum. It says: “The number of men seek- 
ing work at the docks will largely increase. The com- 
panies will employ more permanent workmen, and 
avail themselves of fewer casual employés. Only a 
few will be benefited. The lot of the many will be 
harder than ever. The law of the survival of the fit- 
test will be exemplified by the strike, the wide-reach- 
ing consequence of or | will be unprecedented in 
London’s history.” 

The French Government has declined to accede to 
the request of the people of the New Hebrides for the 
annexation of the islands by France. The refusal is 
based on the ground that France does not wish to in- 
fringe upon her convention with England relative to 
the New Hebrides. 

The Novoe Vremya declares that England’s practical 
annexation of Cashmere compels Russia to safeguard 
her interests on the Thibet and Afghan frontiers. 

A severe shock of earthquake was experienced in 
Erzeroum on the 3d instant. The village of Kantzorik 
has been engulfed in lava. One hundred and thirty- 
six lives were lost. 

The Yellow River, in China, has again burst its 
banks. The break, which is about 2000 feet long, has 
not occurred at the old place in Honan, where the em- 
bankments have been made pretty secure, but in Shan- 
tung, about 100 miles from the mouth. A large tract 
of country has been flooded, great damage done to pro- 
perty ol many lives lost. 

North China and Japan have been visited by a series 
of typhoons of unprecedented severity. At the lowest 
estimate 5000 persons have been drowned. 

Advices from Yokohama state that disastrous storms 
have recently occurred in Wakayama. Ten thousand 
persons perished in the floods following the storms and 
20,000 were rendered homeless. The loss of property 
was enormous, 


——_— 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jno. M. Saunders, N. J., $2, vol. 63; 
from Dr. Edwin Sprague, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from An- 
drew Roberts, Oreg., $2, vol. 63 ; from Sallie T. Hoopes, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Sallie A. Armor, Del., $2, vol, 
63 ; from Oliver Horner, Jo., $2.50, to No. 52, vol. 63; 
from Matthew Trueblood, Kans., $1, to No. 27, vol. 63; 
from Thomas H. McCollin, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; for 
James Henderson, R. I., $2, vol. 63; from Joshua R. 
Howell, W. Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Seneca Hazard, 
Agent, Vt., $2, vol. 63; from John Pardoe, Pa., $2, 
vol. 63; from Clarkson Moore, Agent, Pa., for Joseph 
Pusey, $2, vol. 63; from Joshua T. Ballinger, Agent, 
Pa., for Thomas 8. Butler, and Deborah C. Smedley, 
$2 each, vol. 63; from David D. McGrew, Agent, Io., 
$3, being $2 for Melinda Thompson, vol. 63, and $1 for 
Andrew Oleson, to No. 27, vol. 63; from George L. 
Smedley, W. Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Edmund 
Wood, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Mary A. Simkin, N. Y., 
$2,vol. 63; from William C. Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 63; 
for Joseph Fawcett, O., $2, vol. 63; from Milton Carter, 
Agent, Kans., $7, being $2 each for Richard Haworth, 
Jesse A. Carter, and John Osborn, vol. 63, and $1 for 
Emory Carter, to No. 27, vol. 63; from Edmund 8. 
Fowler, Agent, O., $6, being $2 each for Daniel M. 
Mott, Benjamin J. Hobson, and J. Lee Clemson, vol. 63; 
from Hamilton Haines, N. J., $4, to No. 52, vol. 63; 
from William Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Amy J. 
Brooks, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Gilbert Jones, Canada, 
per Adam H. Garratt, Agent, $2, vol. 63; from Henry 
Horn, Agent, Ind., $6, being $2 each for H. W. Horn, 
Nathan Overman, and Penninah Jordan, vol. 63; from 
Thomas E. Smith, Agent, Io., $16, being $2 each for 
William D. Smith, John Q. Spencer, Edward G. Vail, 
John Hoge, Esther Fogg, Joshua P. Smith, Elwood 
Spencer, and Thomas Blackburn, vol. 63 ; from Archi- 
bald Crosbie, Agent, Io., $10, being $2 each for Hubert 
Rockwell, Ole P. Tjossem, Severt Taw, Christian 
Thomson, and Harvey W. Rockwell, vol. 63; from 
Jesse Negus, Agent, Io., $14, being $2 each for Peter 
N. Dyhr, David C. Henderson, William H. Oliphant, 
Clarkson T. Penrose, Tristram Coggeshall, Joseph 
Hawley, and William D. Branson, vol. 63; from Ed- 
ward Sharpless, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from David 
Heston, Fkfd., $2, vol. 63; from Truman Forsythe, 
W. Town, $2, vol. 63; from John H. Webster, Albert 
Webster, and George S. Webster, Philad’a, $2 each, 
vol. 63 ; from Thomas Woolman, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; 


from Guliann Hoyle, O., $2, vol. 63; from Iver Oleson, 


lo., $2, vol. 63; from Pelatiah Gove, Vt., $2, vol. 63; 
from John Blackburn, Agent, Ohio, $4, being $2 
each for Charles P. Hall and Israel Cope, vol. 63; 
from John M. Sager, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Philena Y. 
Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from A. F. Huston, Pa., 





$2.20, to No. 52, vol. 63; from Richard Mott, Agent, 
To., $10, being $2 each for John W. Mott, William P, 
Young, John W. Wood, Thomas E. Mott, and John 
Hampton, vol. 63; from Daniel B. Price, Pa., $2, vol, 
63, and for Hannah Child, N. Y., $2, vol. 63; from 
Sarah V. Willits, Io., $2, vol. 63; from Isabel L. Gif- 
ford, R. I., per Isaac P. Wilbur, Agent, $2, vol. 63; 
from Samuel F. Balderston, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from 
Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., $4, being $2 each for 
Seth Warrington and Joshua L. Harmer, vol. 63 ; from 
Joshua H. Ballinger, N. J., $2, vol. 63, and for Wil- 
liam D. Craig, $2, vol. 63; from Esther Prickett, N.J., 
$2, vol. 63; from Samuel B. Smith, Philad’a, $2, vol. 
63; from John Letchworth, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from 
Isaac C. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 63, and for Ruth A, 
Harned, $2, vol. 63; from Norris J. Scott, Agent, Pa., 
$8, being $2 each for himself, Martha L. Scott, Caleb 
E. Thomas, and Harvey Thomas, vol. 63. 


Remittances received after Third-day will not appear in 
the Receipts until the following week. 





NOTICES. 


Frienps’ SELEct Scuooris.—These schools, under 
the care of the three Monthly Meetings of Friends of 
Philadelphia, will re-open in the new School-house 
140 N. 16th Street, above Arch, on Second-day, Ninth 
Month 16th, 1889. 

The department for Boys continues under the care 
of John H. Dillingham; that for Girls in charge of 
Anna Walton; and both of them will be assisted by a 
corps of competent instructors. , 

‘The Boys’ and Girls’ Primary Departments, will be 
continued in charge of Elizabeth W. Warner and 
Elizabeth Woolman. 

The new School-house is well adapted for conduct- 
ing a first class school ; great care having been taken 
to provide all necessary comforts and conveniences. 
The heating and ventilation have been carefully at- 
tended to, and the cheerful and commodious character 
of the rooms, and the arrangements of the surrounding 
grounds are attractive. The scholars will have the 
benefit of Friends’ Library, within the same enclosure 
as the School-house. 

Children not members of our religious Society are 
admitted, and the attention of Friends and others is 
invited to these schools, which afford the opportunity 
for education free from the disadvantages which apper- 
tain to many seminaries. The terms are moderate, 
and our members who find the charges burdensome 
may be fully relived. 

The School-house will be open daily from and after 
the ninth of Ninth Month, from 9 A. M. to 12 M., and 
3 to 5 p.M., when teachers will be in attendance to give 
information and receive applications for admission. 


All applications, whether for members or others, to be 

made to the Committee on Admissions : 
Edward Maris, M. D., 1106 Pine St. 
Caleb Wood, 914 Pine St. 
S. Mason McCollin, M. D., 1823 Arch St. 
Sarah E. Smith, No. 1110 Pine St. 
Rebecca C. Sheppard, 459 Marshall St. 
Julianna R. Tatum, 2123 Arch St. 


FRriEenDs’ EVENING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED ADULTS. 
—Teachers are wanted for these schools, to open Second- 
day, Tenth Month 7th. Apply to 

Edward 8. Lowry, No. 2220 Pine St. 

Howard E. Yarnall, No. 1027 Filbert St. 
Ellwood Cooper, No. 322 N. Fortieth St. 
Thomas Woolman, No. 858 Marshall St. 





Diep, on the morning of Eighth Month 13th, 1889, 
at her late residence, Gray’s Lane, Philadelphia, 
CATHARINE ANN HorrMan, aged 69 years, a mem- 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. hen she con- 
nected herself with the Society of Friends, about nine- 
teen years ago, she told her gister “she wished to 
consecrate herself entirely to the service of her Master.” 
She was gifted with a meek and quiet spirit, lovely in 
its unselfish devotion to duty, and she was enabled by 
her consistent life and conversation, to be an example 
to those around her. She bore a long illness with un- 
murmuring fortitude and calmness. We feel that she 
was possessed of the “peace which passeth all under- 
standing,” and we trust she has “ entered into the rest 
which remaineth for the people of God.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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